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a BOOK IS DEDICATED fo the brave men of Bronte who ventured forth onto 
Lake Ontario in the grain schooners, stonehookers and fishing boats of days past. Al- 
though the name is now “Oakville”, the residents of Bronte, many of them descended 
from these pioneers, still reflect a fierce pride in the days when ‘the prettiest ships on the 
lake” sailed from the Twelve. This history is not meant to be the fullest and last word. 
Rather it is an author's hope that it will stimulate future research and documentation 
into this fascinating part of Ontario and that it will bring Bronte alive to those who 

might care to explore the present town afoot. 


Philip Brimacombe 
Oakville, Ontario 
July 27, 1976. 
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SHIPS 


Ships faring forth that cleave like scythes the sea 
And limn white tops against the morning sky, 
Majestic are as clouds in passing by 

Into the asure’s deep serenity. 

They bear forth trailing dreams invisibly 

Full of sweet hope that love has brought to birth 
Supassing golden treasures of the earth 

As dawn as the day in fancy’s withchery. 

They pass from land to land, from port to port, 
While storms and tides their footless paths distort: 
Yet steadfast on they go. They ne’er may reach 
Their harbour, lost upon some crystal beach 

Or in the gleaming sea, yet love will find 

A will to trail them in the waves and wind. 
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INTRODUCTION: A LEGENDARY LOCATION 


Nestled on the north shore of Lake Ontario halfway between 
Toronto and Hamilton is the village of Bronte. Although it has been 
absorbed by its larger neighbour tothe east, Oakville, the old villagecan 
still be identified by the colourful frame houses and shops which cluster 
at the mouth of the Twelve Mile Creek. 

The name Bronte has an interesting origin. Lord Nelson, whose 
famous victory at sea at Trafalgar has been commemorated in many 
place names in the southern part of Halton, was granted the Duchy of 
Bronte in Sicily by King Ferdinand of Naples and Sicily in gratitude for 
Nelson’s saving the Neopolitan monarchy from the Frenchin 1799. The 
Duchy of Bronte was a 17,000 acre estate lying on the sun-drenched 
western slopes of Mount Etna. Prior to his knighthood Nelson often 
signed his name, “Nelson & Bronte”. Nelson...Bronte... Trafalgar: 
patriotic place names of the early 1800's, legendary references for a 
village with a maritime legend of its own. 


THE EARLY DAYS 

From its source in the Beverly Swamp, the Twelve Mile Creek winds 
its way down a steep profile towards the edge of the Niagara Escarp- 
ment at Kilbride and Lowville. From there it descends to the fertile 
farmlands below, finally emptying into the great expanse of Lake Ont- 
ario at Bronte. 

Prior to the arrival of European settlement in Halton some 170 years 
ago, the watershed of the Twelve was covered with dense forest. Near 
the lake along a flat area called the Lake Iroquois Plain, the Mississauga 
Indians hunted and fished. With the arrival of the Frenchexplorersand 
traders like La Salle inthe mid-eighteenthcentury, the Indians beganto 
trade at the mouth of the river they called “esquisink” or “Last Out 
Creek”. Ona 1760 map of the north shore of Lake Ontario, the French 
surveyors Called it “Riviere de Gravois”. 

At this time, the mouth of the Twelve was located at the base of the 
bluff referred to now as “Wuthering Heights”. To the west of the pre- 
sent entrance to the harbour, there were extensive marshes whichcon- 
tinued nearly a mile north along the east bank of the Twelve. 

Stories are still told of the Misissauga Indians who inhabited the 
immediate area in the early days. One tells of the Mississauga Indian 
Chief and his white horse, which to this day are said to haunt the lower 
reaches of the river. Another story tells of Indian rituals performedata 
sacred rock along the riverbank near the present railway trestle. Atthe 
famous cave on the west bank of the Twelve, where it is said William 
Lyon Mackenzie hid from the government forces during the 1837 
Upper Canada Rebellion, the Indians retained their prisoners. Plenty of 
arrowheads may be found along the bank near the Queen Elizabeth 
Way bridge which suggests that a battle between rival chieftains was 
once fought there. 

Similar to the other major streams which flow into Lake Ontario (like 
the Humber, the Credit, and the Sixteen) the watershed of the Twelve 
offered significant economic potential to prospective settlers. 

The land was generally quite flat and very fertile. When the forests 
were cleared they gave rise to the first exports of the area, lumber and 
potash. The richand varied produce of the area hadready marketsinthe 
growing cities of Toronto and Hamilton and also in western New York 
State, The mouth of the Twelve offered a good site for the develop- 
ment of a port and townsite from which these goods could be shipped. 
Most important were the excellent “mill seats”, as sites tor watermills 
were then designated, So long as these remained undeveloped, settlers 
in the surrounding area were obliged to carry their sacks of grain on 
horsedrawn wagons to Applegarth’s Mill on Burlington Bay, to the 


Ancaster Mill or to Gamble’s Mill on the Humber River. All of these 
were a distance of some 15 miles or more! 

The New Purchase effected in 1805 had set aside the area surround- 
ing the mouth of the Twelve Mile Creek as fishing and hunting reser- 
ves forthe Mississauga Indians. By 1820 withthe increasing pressure of 
European settlement in the area and the corresponding decline in the 
wildlife and fisheries, the Mississaugas ceded to the Crown all the 
reserves at the mouths of the Credit, the Sixteen and the Twelve. 

One of the earliest settlers to arrive at the mouth of the Twelve was 
Philip Sovereign and his family. Of Palatine German descent, he had 
arrived at the Twelve in 1814 from Sussex County, New York, by way 
of Waterford in the Western District of Upper Canada. Their farm 
extended along the lakefront west of the Indian Reserveontheold Lake 
Road. His son, Charles, farmed on this land until his death in 1885. 
Charles is most noted for the meticulous ledgers and diary he kept from 
1834 until the year before his death. These ledgers were eventually 
placed in the Ontario Archives at Toronto through the generosity of 
Mrs. Allie Flumerfelt of Bronte. 

The Day Book or Journal of Charles Sovereign has provided the 
modern-day historian with many fascinating insights into the early 
days at the Twelve. 

Lumbering was an important early source of income for the pioneers 
like the Sovereigns. On May 26, 1834, Charles noted that he had, 
“Hired a boat of Jesse Belyea to take aloadoflumberto Hamilton.” Four 
days later, “Joe the French Smith at Oakville shod my horses...for which 
he charged 3s 1%d”. (Now 80¢) Between such entries as “sowed Grave 
Yard field with buckwheat” and “went toacamp Meeting”, are weather 
reports, financial records, local news and gossip as well as frequent 
quotes from the Bible. Often evidence taken years later, when Charles 
Sovereign was a Justice of the Peace, appears in the journal fornoother 
reason than the page had been left blank and paper was expensive at 
that period. 

In November 1842 Charles poetically wrote at Bronte, reflecting a 
melancholy yet somewhat optimistic mood: 

“Another East snow storm commenced this evening, andnow whilel 
am writing at 80’clock on Tuesday night, the windis howling piteously, 
the snow is flying briskly, the Lake is raging wildly and Old Winter with 
all its treasures of snow and frost appears to be at hand. But yet for all 
these changes we should be thankful as they are all designed for the 
good.” 

The system of barter was in widespread use in Bronte until the turn 
of the century. Both the records of Charles Sovereign and those of the 


local blacksmith, Sam Adams, show some incredibly complex trans- 
actions. Charles Sovereign describes one such transaction as follows: 
“Bought a yoke of 2 year old bulls of Homer Sovereign for which I gave 
him a cow worth 3 pounds and am to pay Ben 1.15 pounds at 8 months 
credit and am to let J. Donoven have 12s worth of apples in the fall.” 

Like many local farmers, Sovereign was a “jack of all trades”. Besides 
being a successful farmer, he was a good carpenter. He had built a 
sawmill on his property sometime during the 1830’s. By the late 1840’s 
the water in his stream had decreased in volume to the extent that he 
could operate his sawmill only at certain times of the year, despite the 
dam he had constructedin 1844. By 1850he was forced, like anumber of 
other local farmers, to haul his logs to Joseph Hixon’s sawmill on the 
Twelve. 

Another early Bronte settler was John Belyea, who was a United 
Empire Loyalist of Dutch or Palantine German extraction from Philips- 
burg, Westchester County, New York. The story of the Belyea Family 
and its flight toseek refuge in Canadais typical of the hardships faced by 
the numerous other Bronte area families which fled the United States 
during the War of Independence. 

John Belyea had joined the British Army at New York City in October 
1776, leaving his family behind on the farm. Two months later he was 
taken prisoner “on suspicion of corresponding with the enemy”. No 
sooner had he left his home, than the rebels drove his livestock fromthe 
farm, later returning for a quantity of cider, 200 bushels of Indian corn 
and 300 bushels of wheat. John Belyea’s wife was subsequently forced 
to leave the farm for New York and a rebel assumed ownership of the 
property. When the Loyalists evacuated New Yorkin 1783, Belyea took 
his family to the St. John’s River Valley in New Brunswick. After 
finding the soil too poor on which tosustain themselves, the Belyeas left 
for Upper Canada. 

It is early hardship like this which prepared subsequent generations 
of Bronte men for the rigours of sailing the often unpredictable waters 
of the Great Lakes. Sometimes they met sudden death in late fall storms 
or in tragic collisions in the fog-bound shipping lanes where noslender, 
wooden schooner could win an argument with the heavier iron-hulled 
ships that were rapidly appearing in the Great Lakes. 


THE HARNESSING OF THE TWELVE 

In December 1825, the Board of Directors of the Welland Canal 
requested “permission to cut timber off the Government Lands on 12 
and 16 Mile Creeks...for the construction of the Harbour at the 
termination of the Welland Canal”. The request was granted. 


The following year Lieutenant-Governor Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
received at least two petitions regarding the developing of mill sites on 
the Twelve and Sixteen Mile Creeks. One had been signed by a large 
number of settlers in Trafalgar and Nelson Townships who complained 
of being, “much retarded in our improvement in consequence of the 
great want of mills in our neighbourhood”. They requested that the 
Lieutenant-Governor take “under consideration such disposal of these 
lands and waters thereon as would tend to remove the obstructions we 
are now subject to...”. Among the signatures were many Bronte area 
names like William and Ezekiel Lawrence, William and Hiram McCra- 
ney, Mahlon and Daniel Bray, Jacob and William Triller, Thomas 
Hinton, Philip and Charles Sovereign and Jesse Belyea. 

For the purpose of selling government lands in the old Indian reserves 
at the mouth of the Twelve and the Sixteen Mile Creeks, it was decided 
to hold a public auction at Crook’s Mill at Dundas Street and the Twelve 
on December 28, 1826. The proceeds were to go towards the construc- 
tion of a new Indian village on the site of the present Mississauga Golf 
Course. This village was intended to house the Indians displaced from 
the reserve which had recently beensold at the mouthof the Credit. Lot 
30 was bought by William Peacock, Lot 31, on which the mill site was 
located, was bought by Joseph Hixon for 257 pounds, 50 shillings. As 
Peacock subsequently defaulted, Lot 30 was resold at another auction 
on August 28, 1827 at Crook’s Mill when William Chisholm of Nelson 
bought the 960 acre reserve at the mouth of the Sixteen Mile Creek 
from the government. 

In November 1829, Isabella Belyea, the widow of John Belyea, 
petitioned the government to give them title or to allow them to lease 
from the Indians, 240 acres of the west part of Lot 28, all of Lot 29 and 
the east part of Lot 30 in the 4th Concession of Trafalgar. They had 
already cleared 35 acres of the land which she felt still belonged to the 
Indians but in fact had been government land for over 8 years. The 
Deputy Surveyor, William Chewitt, replied that the landthey had been 
farming was “Vacant and grantable”. The Belyeas had petitioned for 
the land for some time without success. It is not clear how the matter 
was resolved. Prior to the Government's acquisition of the Reserve at 
the Twelve Mile Creek, John Belyea had had a contract with the 
Government to feed any Mississauga Chief who passed by their farm. 
However, when they began appearing in groups of 7 or 8, the situation 
became a little too hard to handle! It was therefore quite a surprise to 
Mrs. Belyea to learn that the contract to feed the Indians had really 
expired 8 years previously when the Indians relinquished control of the 
mouth of the Twelve. 


While townsites and industry began to sprout at the mouths of 
several creeks like the Credit and the Sixteen, Joseph Hixon’s failure to 
develop the water-power on his property seriously hindered similar 
growth at the mouth of the Twelve. It wasn’t until Samuel Bealey 
Harrison took over the site some 10 years later and built a mill on the 
site, that the development of a port became possible. 


Cargo schooner entering Bronte Harbour, 1890. 


A TOWNSITE IS BEGUN 


At the mouth of the Twelve Mile Creek plans were progressing to lay 
out a town. By 1832 the Surveyor-General was receiving enquiries 
from persons wishing to buy lots in the new town. 

On December 30, 1833, Deputy-Provincial Surveyor William Haw- 
kins, submitted plans to the Surveyor-General. In his report he stated 
that this was “an eligible and healthy site fora Town but beforeit canbe 
expected to become of much importance a Harbour must be made by 
projecting piers....and removing the accumulated masses of stone and 
gravel.” Hawkins also recommended that the course of the Twelve be 
changed slightly so that the water at the mouth of the creek which was 
only a foot deep, could be deepened. 

In his field notes of the “Survey of Town Plot on 12 mile creek, 4th. 
conc. Trafalgar”, Hawkins affords us several insights as to the original 
appearance of the townsite. He described the “Road from Hamilton to 
York” as laying close to the lake shore and about 65 yards east of the 
bridge stood the house of Mrs. John Belyea. There were extensive 
stands of “principally oak, pine, hickory, poplar” on the west side of the 
creek. At the western extremity of the townsite facing the Lake Road 
was the Bronte Cemetery, which remains there to this day. The old log 
schoolhouse, built in 1815, was located on the west side of the cemetery 
also facing the old Lake Road. It was here that Charles Sovereign began 
his teaching career at the age of 17. 

Mrs. Hazel Mathews, a former resident of Oakville and descendant 
of the town’s founder, William Chisholm, has carried out considerable 
research on the early days at the Twelve. She has described Hawkin’s 
Plan of Bronte in the following words: 

“Hawkins’ Plan of Bronteshows five ranges of blocks dividedinto lots 
of various sizes ranging from small ones on the lake front upto 10 acres 
on thenorth. The streetsshownare Ontario, Triller, Sovereign, Belyea, 
Hixon, Chisholm, John and Chalmers which run east and west. Those 
running north and south are East, Nelson, Jones, Trafalgar, East River, 
West River, West Mississauga and John. The survey left Mrs. Belyea’s 
house in the centre of the angle where Trafalgar meets Ontario Street, 
one barn to the north of it inthecentre of Trafalgar Street, and another 
in the middle of Chisholm Street where it enters Trafalgar. Presumably 
these buildings, undoubtedly built of logs, were moved elsewhere and 
at government expense. The bridge across the Twelve stood very close 
to the beach and although two piers are shown jutting into the lake 
there is no record of their being constructed at this time. Aninteresting 
feature shown by this plan is the island in the creek not far from its 
mouth which divided the stream. In the east branch, a shallow 
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backwater, Hawkins wrote, ‘This part of the Creek has no outlet’. 


Unfortunately, few details are available concerning the actual con- 
struction of the harbour facilities. One can safely assume that, since 
both the Twelve and the Sixteen were flooded river mouths with 
extensive areas of marshland, the immediate need would be for 
dredging. The marshy east entrance now became the permanent 
entrance and has continued to be so to this day. This afforded more 
space for mooring, as well as direct access to the business centre of the 
town along lower Trafalgar Street, particularly the Bronte Steam Mill, 
opened in 1858. Two piers were constructed at the new entrance to the 
harbour and a lighthouse at the southern end of the east pier. There is 
some speculation that the Twelve was deepened as far north as 
Harrison’s Mills. This allowed schooners and barges to carry lumber 
and barrels of flour from that location, thereby doing away with the 
need for transshipment, but could be accomplished only in periods of 
high water. Construction on the harbour was completed in 1856. 


COMMERCE IN EARLY BRONTE 

Let us suppose for a moment that we are going to travel back in time 
to the year 1850. 

It is a cloudy, cool Sunday afternoon in mid-October when we leave 
the small, white frame British Wesleyan Church at Palermo. Small 
groups of church-goers, some from as far away as Omagh, St. Anne’s, 
Sixteen Hollow and Nelson, are scattered around the front of the 
church, exchanging pleasantries and insights into the local news and 
gossip. As they talk, a gust of chill northern wind blows through the 
gathering, which quickly responds by cutting short their conversations 
and heading in haste for the lone, wooden drive shed, where the horses 
and buggies are kept. The next thing we know we are heading south 
down the Plank Road towards Bronte, some four miles away. The 
country, through which the road passes, is a succession of hill and dale, 
and for the last mile-and-a-half of the distance, the road approaches 
very near the Twelve Mile Creek. On both sides the fields look barren, 
now that the crops have been harvested. The brown earth contrasts 
with the vivid colours of the changing leaves, which now seem to be on 
fire, as a ray of sunlight peeks through grey clouds. As we approach 
Bronte, the banks of the Twelve Mile Creek onour right side, dropsome 
one hundred and fifty feet. In places the banks approach very near the 
water’s edge, and in others they recede, leaving patches of meadow land 
or flats, several acres across in extent. As we proceed southward 
parallel to the creek, the banks diminish in height, and the low land 
bordering the creek, at, and for a short distance above its mouth, is of a 
marshy character. 


Bronte appears before us as an attractive little village of white, frame 
buildings clustered along the east and west banks of the harbour. In 
four years, its population has grown from 150 to 200people. This is due 
to the development of the harbour by the Bronte Harbour Company as 
well as the development of at least four millseats along thecourse of the 
Twelve between Bronte and St. Ann’s at Dundas Street. When the 
harbour facilities are totally complete, it is expected that Bronte will 
rival Oakville, Port Credit and Wellington Square as the most impor- 
tant port between the Head of the Lake and Toronto. 

As Bronte grew in population, it attracted merchants, industries and 
artisans. William Butler was the local wagonmaker; Sam Adams was 
the village blacksmith; Bob Lucas was acabinetmaker; Mr. Sykes, who 
had arrived in 1844, was doing a good business in his cloth factory; and 
Mr. Coes, who had arrived in 1845 was the local shoemaker. Larger 
industries included the sawmill operated by Jim White on the east bank 
of the Twelve just below Triller Street; Harrison’s Grist and Sawmill 
located on the Twelve at the end of Mill Street just north of the village; 
and Hixon’s Shingle Mill. 

Bronte was located ona number of important transportation routes, 
which made it an ideal site for operating a hotel, and by 1850 there were 
two hotels. One was the Triller House, a large 2 storey frame structure 
located on the east side of Trafalgar Street half-way between Chisholm 
and Ontario Streets. This hotel was operated at the time by Jim 
McWane, who hosted many farmers from the back country bringing 
their cart-loads of wheat and flour down the Plank Road during the 
winter and the fall when the roads were at their best. Here they would 
stay until their grain was weighed and stored, prior to being loaded 
aboard a schooner bound for distant markets. As Bronte was also an 
important stop at this time for the many small passenger and package- 
freight steamers plying between Toronto and the Head of the Lake, a 
significant amount of business was derived from people in the back 
country who travelled to Bronte one day and stayed overnight, so as to 
catch the morning steamer the following day. 

The other hotel was Thompson’s Hotel which was located at the 
northwest corner of Ontario and Jones Street. This hotel, which was 
operated at this time by Ed Thompson, was a stagecoach stopontheold 
Lake Road which had been opened in 1832 between Toronto and the 
Head of the Lake. This is now a private residence called “Glendella”. 

The growing importance of Bronte Harbour was also realized when 
the well-known merchant Andrew Gage, of Wellington Square, built 
the first warehouse at Bronte in 1838. The mercantile firm of Gage and 
Hagaman, which was based in Oakville, built a fine new store in the 
village during the fall of 1844. This gave Bronte commerce an extra 


impetus, since Gage and Hagaman had strong business ties with 
Oswego, New York, through which a great deal of local produce flowed 
onits way to New York and the European markets. Other merchants at 
Bronte were James Belyea and Elijah Williams, the half-brother of 
Oakville’s first merchant, Justus Williams. By 1851 Gage and Hagaman 
and James Belyea operated three frame warehouses situated along the 
east bank of the harbour between Chisholm Street and the east pier. 

The firm of Jones, Williams and Cummer opened one of the first and 
largest steam grist mills in the province in 1858 on the west side of 
Trafalgar Street between Triller Street and Chisholm Street. This 
structure was a handsome 3-storey structure boasting “five run of 
stones”. It was distinguishable from several miles out in the lake by the 
tall, brick smokestack. This landmark was a feature of the Bronte 
skyline for nearly 100 years. At the turn of the century, the late Percy 
Page, who was coach of the celebrated Edmonton Grads Girls Basket- 
ball Team and who was eventually to become the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Alberta, worked as a boy at Page & Mitchell’s Bronte Steam Mills. In 
1950 the upper floors of the structure were destroyed by fire leaving 
only the basement, distinguished by its extremely thick stone walls and 
enormous squared-pine beams. 


The Bronte Pier with fisherman's reels for drying nets with Beacon at end 
of East Pier installed prior to building of second lighthouse (1900). 


As the demand for wheat and flour increased in the rapidly-growing 
industrial centres of England and Western New York State, local 
farmers put every resource at their disposal to grow wheat, soastocash 
in on the boom. During the mid-1850’s, Halton County was the major 
wheat-producing area in Ontario. Vast amounts of grain were trans- 
ported down the roads leading to ports such as Bronte, Oakville and 
Port Credit from where it was shipped via schooner. This increase in 
maritime commerce encouraged the Bronte Harbour Company to 
accelerate its work in order to complete the necessary dredging and 
building of wharves. 

On August 7, 1852 the following advertisement appeared in the 
Hamilton Spectator: 

“Notice is hereby given that the meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bronte Harbour Company is postponed until Monday the 9th. day of 
August next, when the said shareholders will meet at Mr. Thompson’s 
Inn, in Bronte, at 2 o'clock, for the purpose of electing Directors for the 
ensuing year.” 

Charles Sovereign, 
Bronte, June 6, 1852 Secretary 

The following are the exports from the port during the season of 
1850. In terms of volume, these figures compare favourably with most 
of the other ports which existed at the mouth of nearly every major 
creek flowing into Lake Ontario along the north shore. 


Commodity Quantity 
Wheat 74,840 bushels 
Oats 3,540 bushels 
Barley 4,157 bushels 
Potatoes 67 barrels 
Butter 137 kegs 
Lumber 1,835,000 feet 
Cordwood 2,350 cords 
SHIPBUILDING 


The shipbuilding industry received a boost during the boom years of 
the 1850's. Although Oakville was the major shipbuilding centre along 
the lakeshore west of the Humber, Bronte Harbour was also the scene 
of considerable activity. Melancthon Simpson, who was to become one 
of the foremost builders of iron-hulled vessels on the Great Lakes 
during the latter decades of the century, was so busy at their yardatthe 
top of Navy Street in Oakville, that he and his brother John Simpson 
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A pate Bronte built schooner of the ‘Peerless’ or aie Cloud’ style. 


began building schooners at Bronte as well. Making good use of the 
well-developed carpentry skills of local men, and using the lumber 
produced at the two local sawmills, he set to work building vessels 
which were referred to subsequently as “the prettiest ships on the 
Lakes.” It is unclear where his Bronte shipyard was but there is 
reference on an 1848 map of Bronte to a schooner having been con- 
structed above the Triller Street Bridge on the east side of the Twelve. 
Since all his vessels were built in Bronte during the first half of the 
1850's, it is possible that this notation may have been added later. A list 
of the vessels he is known to have built at Bronte appears below: 


Vessel Type Year Tons Gross 
Flying Cloud Schooner 1852 143 
Peerless Schooner 1853 172 
Olivia Schooner 1853 122 
Lily Schooner 1854 141 


During the golden years of the 1850’s, many Bronte men wereattrac- 
ted to the sailing schooners on the Great Lakes. In 1832, before Bronte 
had been founded, Freeman Bray, master and owner of the schooner 
“Sir John Colborne”, sailed “from 12 mile creek” at night and while 


“coasting along shore to make York Harbour before morning, having 
full confidence and dependence in the Harbour light and not aware ofits 
absence”, had gone ashore. The vessel was completely wrecked and 
Bray faced financial ruin. 

John Belyea, a grandson of Widow Belyea, was alsoa master mariner. 
In 1853 when the steamer “Ocean Wave” caught fire off Point Traverse 
in Prince Edward County, while on a passage to Hamilton, 28 persons 
were drowned. Thanks to the valiant efforts of Captain Belyea and the 
crew of theschooner“Emblem”, alarge number of people were rescued. 
The story goes that Captain John, when visiting Bronte, tied his vessels 
“Emblem” and “Peerless” to a large willow tree near his home. It is also 
said that the apple trees in Bronte are descended from those brought 
over from New York State by the Belyea Family. 

In 1877, Captain Maurice Fitzgerald of Oakville had an experience 
which would haunt him until his death some fifty years later. One 
evening Captain Fitzgerald was steering his schooner, “Meteor” out of 
Chicago, downbound to the Lower Lakes. Sailing near him was the 
schooner “Magellan” of Bronte, under command of Captain Belyea. 
Eventually they lost sight of one another, and it was not until Captain 
Fitzgerald reached Oakville that he learned that the “Magellan” had 
been rammed at night bya passenger steamer, whichsliced through her 
amidships, leaving her crew to drown in the waters of Lake Michigan. 

Perhaps the strangest craft ever devised by a Bronte shipbuilder was 
a wooden vessel with sails which was never meant to touch the water. 
Charles Sovereign’s son Philip, had built a number of boats in Bronte 
during the 1840’s. He subsequently left for the American West as didso 
many young local men at the time. On June 12, 1878, a newspaper in 
Kansas City reported that “there arrived in Kansas City a strange 
looking craft.” Built in the Rocky Mountains some 800 miles from the 
mouth of the Yellowstone River, by Philip Sovereign, the craft was 
named “Speckled Trout”. It was 44 feet long and 22 feet wide and built of 
cottonwood and pine planks cut in the Rockies with a whipsaw. The 
crew of 3men had delivered a cargo of buffalo robes, furs, dried buffalo 
meat, antelope’s tongues, Indian trinkets, deer skins, and 1,000 pounds 
of speckled mountain trout packed in ice—a very different cargo than 
that to be seen being delivered at the Twelve! The cargo was valued at 
$3,000. They sailed onto St. Louis in their“landboat” and uponarriving 
in “The Gateway to the West”, they had covered a distance of some 
3,000 miles by land, or nearly equal to a voyage across the Atlantic. 
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First Bronte Schoolhouse (1815) 

Bronte Cemetary 

Bronte Beach (originally part of marsh, 
later a popular picnic ground — a few cot- 
tages were here between early 1900’s and 
1940's) 

Bronte Beach Pavilion (built back about 
First World War — site of dances and soc- 
ialevents — demolished in 1950’s — made 
of wood) 

Second Bronte piers — made of wood — 
built to replace those destroyed in great 
storm of 1888 when east wind blew at 60 
m.p.h. for 3 days, wiping out all piers bet- 
ween the Credit and Burlington- built by 
Lem Dorland 1890's 

Second lighthouse at Bronte built in 1900 
by Orange Ribble and John Ribble who 
ran planing mill — first one had been 
knocked over by storm of 1888 

Wooden structure used for storing coal 
brought in from Pennsylvania 

Original outlet of creek 

Original piers (not sure whether these 
were ever built) 

This little bay was dredged during the 
1930’s by Haufman Construction as a 
place to store their dredging equipment 
Old lime kiln 

Sawmill likely built in 1850’s —takenover 
by McCraney’s in 1877 — gone in 1930's 
— fruit baskets later made here 
Methodist Church — replaced by brick 
Walton Memorial Church in 1913 — red 
brick from Red Hill north of Oakville on 
7th. Line 

POW S5s2 

Post office — 1851 

Bronte Steam Mills — 1858 

S.S. 13 — replaced by brick school in 1923 
Bronte Baptist Church 1846 later Jones 
Street Hall 

Triller House Hotel (burned down 1923) 
Thompson’s Hotel (now Glendella Cot- 
tage) 

McCraney House (1840's) 

Basket Factory 

Ribble’s Planing Mill 

Bridge built on this site in 1858 when ero- 
sion forced old bridge at mouth of 12 tobe 
demolished — site of Jubilee Bridge 1896 
— replaced by concrete bridge 1920 and 
by new bridge 1970 

Fishing shanties and smoke houses 

Kerr map shows that aschooner was built 
on this site — Lem Dorland built boats 
here 

Land has been set aside for a Church of 
England on this site 

Site of old crossing of 12 — gone in 1858 
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“The Greyhound” a regular visitor to Bronte shown loading at Oakville 
Harbour. 


THE WHEAT BUST 

In 1858 the price of wheat collapsed. The financial crisis brought on 
by the end of the Crimean War changed the economic situation and the 
local farmers began to diversify their farming. 

On December 2, 1855, Charles Sovereign noted in his diary, “The 
cars commenced carrying passengers yesterday on the Toronto & 
Hamilton Railroad”, the return fare “on the cars” being 7s.6d. One of 
the most immediate effects of the railway on Bronte was the suspension 
of regular stage-coach service along the Lake Shore Road between 
Toronto and Hamilton. No one minded very much, for train travel was 
much more comfortable, faster and more dependable. However, the 
euphoria created by the coming of the railway was somewhat lessened 
when it was learned that Bronte had to send a wagon up tothe Oakville 
Railway Depot every day to get the mail! “Why couldn’t the railway 
deliver the Bronte mails to the Bronte Depot, instead of that upstart 
down the lake called Oakville?” was likely an oft heard expression 
along Bronte’s main street at that time. 

About a year later another blow tolocal pride was delivered, when the 
Grand Trunk Railway opened its track between Montreal and Sarnia. 
As the newline passed through Georgetown and Acton, most farers in 


Halton County began carrying their wagonloads of grain to these two 
towns, thereby eliminating the necessity of long wagon trips south to 
the lake ports like Bronte. From Georgetown and Acton, the rich 
agricultural produce of Halton was diverted eastwards to Toronto. 
From there it was shipped to foreign markets. The trend to the 
centralizing of economic activity in the province at Toronto was 
accelerating. 

Activity in Bronte Harbour dropped. Between 1856 and 1877 the 
population of the village dropped from a peak of 550 to approximately 
220. It was to remain between 200and 300untiltheturnof thecentury. 

The decline in the grain trade at Bronte Harbour could best be seenin 
the gradual disappearance of the warehouses from the landscape. One 
was eventually sent to Burlington and incorporated into a canning 
factory. Another was placed ona scow and takento Toronto. The other 
stood for years and then sold to Bob Joyce of Bronte for a store. 

Due to the increased activity in the stonehooking and fishing trade at 
Bronte Harbour during the last 3 decades of the century, the Twelve 
remained navigable. Bronte also remained a port of call forthe Toronto 
and Hamilton steamers both on a scheduled basis and in the excursion 
trade. As the growing of small fruits on a commercial basis increased 
dramatically during this time in the Bronte-Oakville area, the small 
steamboats found it reasonably profitable to ship this produce to 
markets at Toronto and Hamilton, in addition to retaining a sizeable 
number of passengers who preferred travel by water over train travel. 

The Bronte Harbour Company is mentioned in public records as late 
as October 22, 1868. Robert Chisholm, a son of William Chisholm, the 
founder of Oakville, acquired shares inthe company in 1863. By thelate 
1860’s he owned what appears to have been a majority of the shares. 

On August 21, 1873 the following item appeared in the “Canadian 
Champion” of Milton, concerning improvements at Bronte Harbour. 

“We understand that the Bronte Harbour has recently been put 
through repair by dredging and extension of piers, so that now vessels 
of 10,000 or 12,000 bu. cap. cango out loaded without fear of grounding. 
Making Bronte a grain market will no doubt strengthen lakeshore 
prices and will also prove a convenience to western Trafalgar and 
portions of Nelson and Massagaweya.” 

Any hopes to revive the days, when the wheat and flour trade made 
Bronte a thriving port, were dashed by the mid-1880’s. By this time 
there was a glut of wheat on world markets, and the Canadian wheat 
farmer suffered from vanishing profits due to the intense competition. 
The opening of the great wheat producing areas of the Canadian west, 
about this period, accelerated the decline of wheat-farming in Ontario 


and led to an almost total reliance on mixed farming. Barley and malt 
substitutes had affected the barley trade of Halton County with 
American breweries, andthe McKinley Act of 1890 broughtit toanend. 
This Act raised the tariff on grain from 10 to 30 cents a bushel 
effectively finishing Bronte’s days as a grain port forever. 

In February 1897 a large deputation from Bronte appeared at a 
meeting of the Trafalgar Township Council. They presented a 150 
name petition of electors asking the Township Council to buy Bronte 
Harbour from Robert Chisholm of Oakville. They expressed the desire 
of the residents of Bronte to have the harbour “put in shape for large 
boats to land”. Messrs. Lem Dorland, Bob Joyce and William Sargent of 
Bronte spoke on behalf of the village. The Township decided to wait 
until they received Robert Chisholm’s terms of sale. It was estimated 
that the cost of purchase and repairs to the harbour would be approxi- 
mately $5,000 towards which the Dominion Government would be 
asked to contribute. 

It appears as though the request was granted and repairs were made 
to the harbour to accommodate the thriving fishing and stonehooking 
trades operating out of Bronte. 
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“THE GLOUCESTER OF ONTARIO” 

In the early days of lake shipping, Bronte was a haven for old sailors 
and their families. Many captains lived there, among whom were 
Captain John Belyea, Captain John Joyce, Captain James Wilson, 
Captain Bill Skelton, and Captain Ned Hinton. 

In the later years of the 1800’s, after the fall of the grain trade, an 
increasing number of Bronte families turned to commercial fishing. 
Among them were the Belyeas, Carpenters, Dorlands, Hintons, Ingle- 
dews, Joyces, MacDonalds, Osbornes, Pickards, Sargents, Skeltonsand 
Thomas’. The Joyces had become involved in the fishing trade at Bur- 
lington Beach in the 1850's, and followed the trade asit moved fromthe 
Beach down the lake to Bronte, Port Credit and the Main Ducks. The 
family were involved in the business until the 1950’s. Other pioneers 
included John Bray, Ike Pickard, and Henry Wilson. 


FISHING—A NEW START 

The fishing industry rapidly made a strong impact on Bronte 
Harbour. Fishing shanties appeared along the water’s edge on the east 
side of the harbour below the Steam Mill and the east pier. Handsome 
fishing boats bobbed up and down by the wharf while fishing nets hung 
out on the reels todry in the hot sun. The mouth of the Twelve bore an 
appearance not unlike an Atlantic Coast outport by the 1890's. 

In the earliest years of commercial fishing at the western end of Lake 
Ontario back in the 1850’s, whitefish and lake trout were the most 
sought-after fish. Towards the end of the century the number of these 
species decreased. The cisco, or” yellowback” as it was most commonly 
referred to in Bronte, soon became the major source of income for the 
fishermen. Once smoked, they were asuperb year roundeating fish. By 
the ’90’s the cisco began to decline in numbers and a slightly inferior 
fish called the herring or “blueback” became the main commercial fish at 
Bronte. The four types of herring caught in the western end of the lake 
were similar in appearance but varied in market preference. The oilier 
ones were, for example, the best for smoking. They were also a good 
eating fish, andunlikethe cisco could be eaten when fresh, particularly 
from September to May when the water was the coldest. 

Other common but less popular commercial fish were the bass, of 
which there were several types of varying quality, as well as the blue 
and yellow pickerel. The latter weren’t as plentiful as the bass but were 
in considerable demand. Pike was also found in the waters near Bronte. 
Some sturgeon were caught until the 1930's, while perch became very 
popular during the years just prior to the outbreak of World War I, due 
to its availability. 


Generally the ciscoes were caught 6 to 18 miles outintothelakefrom 
November 1 to May 1. The herring were caught closer inshore, about 3 
to 6 miles. 

When the ciscoes and herring were first caught in the 1850's, the 
whitefish and salmon trout were the most important commercial fish at 
the Head of the Lake. Often 500 to 600 would be taken in one haul off 
Burlington Beach. By the 1890’s, 40 or 50 was considered to be a good 
haul. 

It is thought that the great increase inthe number of shad or alewives, 
as they are commonly called, at the western end of the lake toward the 
last decades of the century, decimated the whitefish andsalmon trout as 
they all ate the same food. During July and August at that time, Bronte 
Beach was littered with dead shad rotting in the hot summer sun. The 
mess would have to be shovelled away or buried by the township. 

The fishing boats were the largest group to ever sail on the Great 
Lakes. Over a thousand boats went to the fishing grounds each day 
ranging from the St. Lawrence to the western end of Lake Superior. 
This was at the turn of the century but today they are virtually 
unknown. 

At Bronte, sailboats were used for fishing prior to the advent of 
gasoline engines. About 1900, Bronte had some 22 of the vessels, 
Burlington Beach 17 and Port Credit 6. Their size was limited by the 
necessity of rowing in a calm and pulling along by hand while lifting the 
nets. The average Bronte fishing boat of 1900 was about 26 feet long 
with an 8% foot beam. 

In general appearance these boats were like an enlarged transom- 
sterned or double-ended rowing skiff, although a few were of the 
double-ended variety. The foremast was stepped well forward in 
catboat style, while the mainmast was just aft of the centreboard box. 
The foremast was about 2 feet loftier than the mainmast but the 
maingaff and boom were longer to give about an equal spread of canvas 
to each spar. By the’90’s they sported 8 to 12 foot bowsprits tocarry 550 
feet of sailona 26 foot hull. These boats were characterized by beautiful 
shallow draft lines, and were fast in the water except to the windward 
when properly handled. 

Some fishermen were sailing masters or crewmen aboard the larger 
sailing yachts during the summer months when the fish were soft and 
of poor quality. Sam Joyce was the master of the Marlatt yacht “Aggie”. 

A regular event was the Bronte Fishermen’s Regatta held on Christ- 
mas or New Year’s Day. In December 1899 it was marred by the sudden 
loss of Archie MacDonald, the annual race organizer, in the sinking of 
the steamer “Niagara” on Lake Erie. John Leckie Ltd. of Toronto, the 


Bronte — fishboats outbound. 
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A standard fisherman's shanty before 1900. 


A fisherman's view of Bronte Harbour looking northward towards the 
Steam Mill. — 1910 


major manufacturer and distributor of fishing equipment locally, 
donated the race prizes each year. 

When sailing on a long tack, Bronte fishermen piled their three- 
quarter ton stone ballast on the windward deck. In a knockdown it 
would slide off into the water. This was abandoned during the winter 
months. Iced decks would cause the stone to slide or freezing spray 
would weld it into a mass. 

There were several types of nets used at the western end of the lake. 
The cotton draw nets and seines were used for herring and whitefishin 
the early days. The linen gill net introduced in 1853 for whitefish and 
salmon trout was used for all types of fish. These nets were almost 
always made in Scotland. 

The normal procedure was to set agang of nets and lift one and set out 
another at thesame time. Some fishermen kept 2,000 yards downallthe 
time, and occasionally 3 gangs were left in the water. However, strict 
attention was needed at all times as a sudden storm could tear an 
expensive net to pieces. 

The lake was divided up by the American and Canadian Govern- 
ments into various sections. Each County was given a section to fish. 
The need to protect the fisheries led to the establishing of strict rules 
enforced by overseers. The overseer for the lake off Halton County was 
for many years William Sargent of Bronte. The fishermen were 
obliged to use large enough mesh toallow the smallimmature fish toget 


through. At one time it was also proposed that nets should be taken up 
on Saturday night andnot put in until Monday morning but this aroused 
the ire of many local fishermen who would lose two nights of fishing. A 
closed season during spawning was always a subject of debate. 

During the regular fishing season, from September to May, Bronte 
Harbour was busy with the comings and goings of its fishing fleet, one 
of the largest on Lake Ontario. Even during the winter, the boats 
battled the ice and the men, the biting cold wind and freezing water to 
earn a living. Each fisherman had his own shanty most of which were 
situated along the east side of the harbour. Some huts were built onthe 
west side of the harbour along the northeast side of Bronte Beach. The 
boats were often seen sailing down to Marlatt’s Tannery at Oakville 
Harbour to pick up barrels of lime which was used to preserve the nets. 
Most of the barrels used forthe salted fish were manufactured at Doty’s 
Foundry just north of the tannery at Oakville. After the fish were 
salted, they were hung on racks in the smokehouse. After smoking, 
the fish were packed and loaded onto wagons which took them up the 
Station Road to the Bronte railway depot. Other fish, particularly 
whitefish, trout and perch, were packed in ice in large baskets for 
shipment to market. This ice was cut from the Twelve Mile Creek 
during the winter and stored in the ice-house near the Steam Mill. 

As the prices in the United States for fish were essentially the sameas 
in Canada, most local fish were sent to domestic markets. The major 
destination was Toronto, where Doyle’s was a large fish wholesaler. 
Some probably went to either Dixon’s or to John Davis at Hamilton. 
Both of these fish wholesalers supplied Hamilton, Brantford, London 
and Paris, Ontario. Montreal also provided a market for some local fish. 
During the ’90’s, Dixon Brothers in Hamilton sold some 30,000 pounds 
of fish per week. Some problem was encountered by the wholesalers 
when they received immature salmon trout and whitefish. It was | 
generally stated that fish under 3 pounds should not be caught. 

In the first decade of this century, there was a trend away from 
Burlington Beach. The western end of the lake was the shallowest and 
was surrounded by the most heavily-populated and most heavily- 
industrialized part of Canada. Asa result the fish, particularly the cold- 
water varieties, began to move towards the deeper parts of the lake to 
the east. Over the years, the centre of the fishing industry moved 
gradually eastwards along the north shore of Lake Ontario towards 
Prince Edward County andthe St. Lawrence River. The following news 
item illustrating this trend appeared in an Oakville newspaper in 
1906: 

“R.B. Joyce has erected a new fish house at the foot of Robinson 
Street and will resume the fish industry here. Mr. Joyce has been 


connected with Bronte fishing which has done an enormous business 
and as the fish have become scarce at the head of the lake the whole fleet 
may work this way and be more convenient to market.” 

In 1907 with the advent of gasoline engines in the fishing boats, the 
Hintons, Jake Pickard, Fred Belyea and Lou Joyce journeyed down to 
Main Duck Island of Prince Edward County during the summer. Soona 
small summer community was established by Bronte families. Several 
frame houses were erected along the main street known as “Broad- 
way”. This “Bronte of the east” on Main Duck Island became the 
summer “home away from home” for over a decade. 

A fisheries carrier by the name of the “C.W. Cole” collected the fish 
from Main Duck regularly during the summer, after it had been packed. 
During the winter months when the fleet was back at Bronte, a 
caretaker took care of things at the Main Ducks. The fine boats of Lem 
Dorland, Cap’ Skelton and Dalt MacDonald were now being seen 
around the whole lake! 

Just after the First World War, the fishermen at Main Duck began 
encountering sludge in their nets. Soon thereafter their catch took a 
steady drop and eventually forced them to leave the Islands for good. 
Little remains now of the summer fishing station on Main Duck Island. 

During the 1920's, when the fishing boats were completely gas- 
powered with no sail for assistance in emergencies, the Belyeas 
established a large fighing station on Simcoe Island at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence River. The 15 acre island eventually contained houses, 
cottages and a packing plant. 

Around the Second World War only 4 boats remained; operated by 
Bill Sargant Jr., Freeman Bray, Allan Bray and Cliff Craigie. As late as 
1944 they were pulling in some 350,000 pounds of herring a season. 

Bronte Harbour had taken on somewhat of a desolate appearance at 
this time. Many of the old fishing huts were now vacant and dilapidated. 
The high water of the early 1940’s had almost inundated Bronte Beach 
and was eating away at the old wooden piers. In 1944 the marsh at the 
north side of the harbour was filled in. Prior to this several old dredges 
of the Haufman Construction Company, as well as the old tug “Sidney 
Mack” had beenstored there to the delight of local youngsters whoused 
them for diving platforms. Eventually they were moved away when 
Haufman Construction moved all its operations to Rochester. 

In 1946 the old wooden piers built by Lem Dorland, after the fierce 
storm of 1888, were replaced with concrete piers. About 1950 the 
lighthouse, built by Orange and John Ribble and by George Clemmence 
and his son John, was replaced by a simple concrete beacon. This had 
been a substantial wooden structure equipped with a kerosene lamp 


and reflector, and when it was completed the people of Bronte were 
very proud of it. The first keeper of the lighthouse was Charles 
Osborne followed by Walter Thomas. At the time of its demolition the 
keeper was Freeman Bray. 


DALT MACDONALD (1878-1975) 

After the decline of the wheat trade in the 1880’s, local craftsmen 
turned their talents to building stonehookers and fishing boats. Lem 
Dorland was well-known along the lakeshore for his fine stonehooking 
schooners including the “Maple Leaf, North West, Madeline, Rapid 
City and Newsboy,” built during the 1880's, and in 1893 he built the 
steamer “Chub”. Dorland along with Cap’ Skelton and Dalt MacDon- 
ald built most of the fishing boats at Bronte. 

Dalt MacDonald was born at Bronte in 1878, when many of the old 
schooner men were still around. Dalt remembers when he used to help 
his father cut ice in the Twelve and sell it for a cent a cake. Sometimes 
they would take the punt out along the shore to collect pine cones and 
driftwood since firewood was scarce. In those days he used to enjoy 
casting off the pier and hunting for water snakes and rats around the 
sawmill by the bridge. In July everyone would go and pick strawberries 
for 2 or 24%4¢a basket, and they were joined by Indians from the reserve 
at Brantford. During the winter he used to tie bones to his feet and ice- 
skate; once as far as Oakville. 

Steamers were acommon sight on the lake in those days, and vessels 
like the “Macassa”, “Modjeska” and “Turbinia” could be seen in the 
distance as they travelled between Toronto and Hamilton. Dalt descri- 
bed the Turbinia as a boat “which could get up to 9 miles per hour and 
make 3 trips while the other ships were making 2”. Ernie Belyea, of 
Bronte, remembers the “Southern Belle” from Hamilton, often refer- — 
red to as the “Sunday School Boat” because of the number of Sunday 
School excursions it used to take across to the park at Grimsby. Ernie 
was four years old when his aunt took him down to the pier to see it 
come in. He describes it as being “almost as big as the Chicora”, the old 
steamer which used to ply between Toronto and Niagara. According to 
Mr. Belyea the last boat in Bronte was the “Greyhound”. The “White 
Star” also paid visits to Bronte. 

There has always beenakeenrivalry between Bronteand Oakville. In 
most cases this rivalry was settled on the playing field. The Bronte 
Athletic Association sponsored baseball and hockey games locally. 
When the Bronte and Oakville teams got together it was a battle 
between the “Tannery Scrappins” and the “Bronte Ciscoes”. The 
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nickname “Tannery Scrappins” comes from the Marlatt Tannery at 
Oakville, one of the largest tanneries in the Dominion until it closed in 
December 1924. 

Dalt knew Captain James Andrew, who built the famous Great Lakes 
racing yacht “Canada” at Oakville in 1896. He remembered being on her 
while she was being built at Andrew’s yard on the west bank of the 
Sixteen just below the old Aberdeen Bridge. 

About this time Dalt and his brother decided to build a boat and join 
the thriving Bronte fishing industry. After 2 or 3 years of “hauling the 
lines” he settled down to a dry-land career as acarpenter. Over thenext 
35 years or so, he built some 30 fishing boats up by the Bronte Gore 
where the cenotaph is now located. He could build a 35-footerinabout 6 
to 8 weeks for between 300 and 400 dollars, and he built both sailing 
boats and gas boats, often working 10 hours a day including Saturdays. 
The gas-powered boats began coming in to Bronte in 1907, and Dalt 
recalled, “I’ve seen Tom Joyce comin’ up that crik—you couldn’trunas 
fast as she was goin” on a 3-cylinder engine. 

Dalt was involved in many building projects inthe Bronte area during 
the early part of the century. Besides being a prolific boat-builder he 
was also involved in the building of some 22 houses in the areathrough 
the years. He recalled working on the covering boards of the old 
Toronto Island ferries “Primrose” and “Mayflour”’. At one time the 
Toronto Island ferry boats used to winter at Bronte and Oakville. He 
also built the forms for the concrete bridge which was built in 1887 to 
replace the old iron Jubilee Bridge across the Twelve. Dalt recalled that 
2,200 yards of cement went into the building of the bridge. The design 
was similar to the bridges constructed about the same time across the 
Humber and the Credit as part of the Toronto-Hamilton Highway. He, 
his brother and Fred Stansbury put the iron into the bridge which was 
built during the mild winter of 1918-19. (It was so mild in fact that they | 
worked a good deal of the time without any shirts on!) The bridge was 
torn down in 1970. 

During the Depression “you couldn’t buy ajob” recalled Dalt. Fishing 
was about the only thing you could do to make a living. It wasn’t until 
the munition plants opened during the Second World war that many 
families became financially sound again. At this time Bronte was still a 
major herring port, and at one time according to Dalt, hauls of 8,000 
were not uncommon. Onechap by the name of Nick Michaels whocame 
from Scarborough was often seen fishing off the piers. Dalt remembers 
him saying, “We won’t get anything till that wind comes over Ingle- 
dew’s Point.” 
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A loaded Stone Hooker enroute up the lake — harbour bound. The first 
vessel is the ‘Newsboy’ built in Bronte in 1885; the loaded vessel is the 
‘Madeline’ also built in Bronte in 1882. 


RAKING THE BOTTOM 

Bronte was one of four ports along the north shore of Lake Ontario 
which possessed a fleet unique in Great Lakes navigation, the stone- 
hookers of western Lake Ontario. Although the trade centred at Port 
Credit, Oakville and Frenchman’s Bay were also involved in the trade 
besides Bronte. 

The stonehookers worked the lake between Port Nelson on the west 
and Port Whitby on the east, supplying much of the stone, sand and 
gravel for local building before the development of inland quarries and 
sand pits. At its greatest in the late 1800’s, the fleet numbered over 40 
schooners of 20 to 150 tons burden. During the 100 years of existence 
over 110 schooners were involved in the trade. 

The schooners anchored near the lakeshore andsent their scows into 
shoal waters. The stone was gathered from the lake bottom by long 
hook-like rakes onto the deck of the scows. When loaded it was poled or 
sculled out to the attending schooner. The stone was piled on the 
Queen’s Wharf in Toronto at the bottom of Bathurst Street in 
rectangles, called toises. One toise weighed 10 tons and was 6 feet by 12 
feet by 3 feet high—216 cubic feet. 

Perhaps the handsomest schooners to enter the trade were a series 
built by Lem Dorland at Bronte between 1880-85. They included the 
Madeline, Newsboy, Rapid City, and Northwest. The ledgers for Sam .; 
Adam’s ironwork are as follows: “ironing deadeyes $3.00”; “12 chain- 
plates $4.50”; “2 travellers $1.50”. 


NAMELESS AND THE HONEY CARRIERS 

Another stonehooker built at Bronte was the “Olympia”. When her 
hull was complete, Mr. Joyce sent for a surveyor of hulls to come and 
take measurements. 

The surveyor came, looked long and disapprovingly upon the hull, 
then said solemnly: “She’s a very rural scow.” He asked by what name 
the rural scow was to be known. “None at all,” the scow’s builder told 
him. “Every registered vessel must have”, the surveyor insisted. “This 
one hasn't,” Mr. Joyce declared. “All right. She’ll be Nameless” they 
decided. And Nameless she was registered. “Three years afterwards 
she went out of Bronte harbour ina spring floodand hit the beach about 
a mile or so west of Bronte. Rebuilt, she was re-christened Olympia. 

“Lithophone” had her name embellished in gold letters. The name 
was derived from the Greek Litho-stone, stone-carrier. “Organ” Bob 
Joyce built Lithophone shapely, smart but not strong. Thescow bottom 
bowed up so that the Naishes and Hares of Port Credit trussed her 
together with cables and turnbuckles over her centreboard box ledgers 


and down to the ends like a buck saw frame to press her bottom down. 

The “Maud S” commemorated a trotting horse said to have made the 
fastest time with a wood sulkey. Her stem, keel and sternport came 
from the Gooderham yacht Geraldine. 

Along with other stonehookers, Maude wasa“Honey carrier”. When 
she left Toronto after discharging aload of stone she would take aboard 
horse manure from the Toronto Street Railway which at this time had 
some 1,000 horses. This cargo founda ready market for farmers field at 
Clarkson, Oakville, Bronte, Grimsby and Jordan Harbour. 


SUMMARY—A FLASHBACK 

For over a hundred years, Bronte played a prominent role among the 
many ports whichonce stood at the mouth of nearly every majorstream 
flowing from the north shore of Lake Ontario. 

In the early days, sleek sailing schooners like the “Peerless” and “Fly- 
ing Cloud” journeyed to distant points with the cargoes of lumber and 
golden wheat. 

After the decline of the wheat trade, one of Lake Ontario’s largest 
fishing fleets made Bronte “The Gloucester of Ontario”, commemor- 
ating her “twin” fishing port in England. 

At the same time, Bronte was a major port in the stonehooking trade 
of western Lake Ontario, the only such economic activity of its kind on 
the Great Lakes. } 

Before the coming of the railway, and until the turn of the century, 
steamers like the “Southern Belle” and the “Greyhound” carried pass- 
engers and freight to and from Bronte Harbour. 

By the late 1940’s, the fishing industry itself, the last commercial 
mainstay of the harbour, moved eastwards down the lake. 


A LIST OF BRONTE STONEHOOKERS APPEARS BELOW: 


Name Built Tonnage Builder Fate 

Lillie 1868 Ben Lind Sunk Bronte Harbour 1896 
Brothers 1869 31%  L.Dorland 

Max Wiley 1873 61 A. Leclair 

Friendship 1876 24 E. Joyce 

Nameless (Olympia) 1876 23 R.P. Joyce Hulk at Pt. Credit 1920’s 
Maple Leaf 1879 49 A. Leclair 

North West 1882 57, L. Dorland 

Madeline 1882 39 L.Dorland Blown up by Steve Peep 


Pt. Credit 
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William Booth 
(ex steamyacht) 


Blandina 1883 46 

Rapid City 1884 37.  L.Dorland Lost off “Highlands” 
Fall 1917 

Lithophone 1881 15 R. Joyce 

Chub (Steamer) 1893 51 L. Dorland 

Newsboy 1885 L.Dorland WHulk at Ashbridge’s Bay 

1920's 
Maude S. 1885 L.Dorland Lay sunk near Bronte 


Bridge 1896 


Today the purr of powerboats and the rattle of stays on sailing craft 
have restored the original sea-going character of the Twelve and the 
beautiful village surrounding Bronte Harbour. 

Were Nelson “to tack into Bronte today” he would be right at home. 
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